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George Brigati acts as if 
life is one big joke. 

What kind of job 
do you think that’ll get him? 


Follow George around the halls at 
school, and you’ll often hear him telling 
the same joke over and over. 

But listen carefully and you notice 
it’s not exactly the same joke every 
time. He keeps changing it to suit the 
audience. Or to weave in a mention of 
something that’s just happened. 

And people always enjoy his stories. 

That’s a talent not everybody has. 

To tell a story. Tell it well. Tell it to fit 
the audience. 

That could lead George into all 
sorts of interesting jobs in communica¬ 


tions. In radio or TV, working with the 
spoken word. Or working with the 
written word in many other jobs. 
Newspapers, magazines, advertising, 
publicity. 

Of course, just how far George’s 
ability can take him depends on how 
far he takes his education. And how 
well he does in subjects like English 
and social studies. Even art and music. 

Chances are, the things you like to 
do will lead to a job you’ll like. 

If you want to find out how, talk 
with your teachers and counselors. 


They can tell you about jobs that relate 
to your interests. They can suggest 
courses. Give you advice about colleges 
or other types of training after 
high school. 

And if you could use more ideas 
about careers, write to us. General 
Electric, Dept.GB, Fairfield,Conn.064 - 
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FARRAH 
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Kiss 

Hardy Boys 
Grizzly Adams 
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DONNY& MARIE 



Choose either or both Group A as shown or Group B as listed. 
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Brain or Brawn? 

There is too much emphasis on 
physical sports in the U.S. There 
should be more mental-strategy 
sports like chess. Everyone 
thinks that you’ve got to be tough 
to be a man. There should be 
more sports that measure a per¬ 
son’s ability to think. 

Phil Hoffman 
Quincy (IL)JHS 


Should Be 21! 

The drinking age should go 
back to 21. Younger kids get hung 
up on drinking, and it can ruin 
your life. And think of all the car 
accidents caused by drunken 
drivers. Susan Myers 

Barrows School, Reading, MA 

Looks So Ugly 

People should not write graffiti 
on walls and public buildings. It 
looks so ugly and ruins the ap¬ 
pearance of buildings. If people 
had respect, they wouldn’t do it. 

Lisa Dumas 
Springhill (LA) JHS 

Movie Ratings 

Movie theaters should not 
show R-rated movies. These mov¬ 
ies do not teach you anything 
good. And it doesn’t make you a 
better person because you can 
say you’ve seen an R or X-rated 
moy ie. David Tarvin 

Boaz (AL) Middle School 


Teenage Crime 

Young people 10-17 commit 
more than 50 c c of all serious 
crime. I say that a juvenile who 
commits a serious crime should 
be treated like an adult. A person 
who gets off with just a warning 
is apt to commit more crimes— 
just to see how far he or she can 
£°* Dawn Smigelski 

Teenagers should get counsel¬ 
ing—not punishment—the first 
time they commit a crime. Per¬ 
sons are not born bad. A young 
person still has a chance to 
change. But if that pers n then 
commits another crime, he or she 
should be punished lixe an adult. 

Kerry Watson 

Fallen Timbers Middle School 
Whitehouse, OH 

What’s your opinion? Send 
your letters to: JS Readers* 
Rap, 902 Sylvan Ave., Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, \J 07632. We ll 
print the most interesting ones. 


Converse 
makes 'em. but 
Sears gives 'em 
soul. 


Maroon and Light Blue 
join the Winner team 


thick, tough 
rubber soles 


padded comfort 
all-around 


extra heavy weave 
canvas for long wear 

full cushion 
insoles 


4)imr 


built by [★ converse 1 just for 

At most larger Sears stores and catalog. 

©Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1977 
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Star Wars: 

Good battles Evil 
—but is the real world 
ever that simple? 


WORLD: 8 

Colorado Meets China 
The youngest Americans to 
visit mainland China tell 
what they found. 


HISTORY: 12 

Who Were the Earliest Americans? 
Startling new evidence changes 
our ideas about the earliest 
people to reach North America. 


Shenyang 


SKILLS QUIZ: 18 

U.S. and China Maps 
Get ready for some surprises 
about these world powers! 


Peking 


Tientsin 


READERS' RAP 
DO YOU KNOW? 
PUZZLES 
THIS WEEK 
FILMS 

HISTORY MYSTERY 


WELCOME! This begins an extra-special year for Junior 
Scholastic. Just 40 years ago, on September 18, 1937, the 
first issue of Junior Scholastic was published. In that issue, 
students read about a new form of entertainment called 
television. 

Much has happened in 40 years. Today television is part 
of our daily lives. But our world continues to change—and 
at an ever-faster rate. Junior Scholastic will keep you up- 
to-date with information and ideas needed by students of 
the fast-changing '70s. Watch for our next issue— 
September 22 —featuring: • Jungle Boy of Guatemala; 

• Energy SOS! • He Dared to Be Different (a play). 


Port Arthur 
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It is a long time ago, 
in a galaxy far beyond our \ x 

own. The evil and all-powerful 
Galactic (gub-LAK-tic) Empire rules the 
planets with fearful might. A small band of 
rebels, located on a secret planet, joins together to 
destroy their oppressdff. They launch an attack on Death Star— 
the Empire s enormous space station, capable of destroying 
whole planets with one energy burst. Star Wars has begun. 












A 


II this summer, people 
flocked to see this new film. 
Lines wound around movie the¬ 
aters like some prehistoric lizard. 
Some people waited hours to 
see the film, hailed as one of the 
most entertaining films of the 
year. Entertaining it is—with its 
gentle beeping robots, hooded 
midgets, giant flies, hairy wook- 
ies, mystic rebels, and futuristic 
spaceships. 

Not everyone liked Star Wars , 
however. Said one film critic: 
"The story of Star Wars could be 
written on the head of a pin and 
still leave room for a book." 
Many critics have pointed out 
that Star Wars is mostly a series 
of pursuits and escapes leading 
up to the final battle—a breath¬ 


taking feat of aerial combat, 
modeled after the old World 
War II bomber films. 

Most people agree that the 
real wonder of Star Wars is its 
special effects. Computerized 
cameras have produced dazzling 
space shots never before seen on 
film (see story on p. 17). The re¬ 
sult is a feast for the eyes. 

The story itself is not difficult 
at all. There are no human prob¬ 
lems, political entanglements, or 
social dilemmas. Star Wars is a 
simple tale of good versus evil. 
There are good people and bad 
people, and it's easy to tell them 
apart. And the good people win 
out in the end. 

The director of Star Wars, 
George Lucas, calls his film a 
"space fantasy." In many ways, 
Star Wars is an old Cowboy 
Western dressed up in a space 


suit. Like the old movie Western, 
the viewer knows exactly what to 
expect and whom to root for. In 
the old cowboy movies, the vil¬ 
lains were ruthless and the cow¬ 
boys decent. 

Tom Mix, for example, was a 
legendary cowboy star in the 
1920's. He always wore a white 
hat and his enemies wore black 
hats. Each movie had basically 
the same plot, usually involving a 
young woman in distress. The 
characters did not really change 
from movie to movie, and the 
viewer always knew that Tom 
Mix would come out ahead. 

The same thing happens in 
Star Wars. A young princess is 
captured by the evil Darth Vader 
(see cover). She sends a messen¬ 
ger, a robot named R2D2, to get 
help. And to her rescue come an 
old Fighter for Good named Ben 
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Kenobi (kun-NOH-bee), and his 
young sidekick, Luke Skywalker. 

Like the old-time Western, 
Star Wars is an escapist film. For 
180 minutes, it allows viewers to 
forget about the outside world 
with all its problems. This fact ex- 
olains much of Star Wars' popu¬ 
larity. 

But suppose that Star Wars re¬ 
ally took place. What are the 
chances that the two heroes, Ben 
Kenobi and Luke Skywalker, 
would be as wise and good as 
they appear in the film? What 
are the chances that the war be¬ 
tween the two sides would actu¬ 
ally be a clear-cut battle be¬ 
tween good and evil? In the real 
world, do we usually find one 
side of an argument to be 100 
percent right and the other side 
100 percent wrong? 

Do you look at both 
sides of a question? 

In our everyday world, conflict 
is all around us. Most people 
find it difficult to look at all sides 
of a question, and then weigh 
the arguments on all sides. 

Suppose you have an ar¬ 
gument with your brother or sis¬ 
ter. How often do you stop to lis¬ 
ten to what your brother or sister 
has to say? It may be that he or 
she has had a bad day and is tak¬ 
ing it out on you. Or the other 
way around. Perhaps your 
brother or sister is not entirely 
wrong. 

The same kind of conflicts 
happen on a larger scale, too—in 
our community, nation, and 
world. Often people get so 
worked up that they don't hear 
— or understand—what other 
people are saying. It's easy to be¬ 
come so convinced we are right 
that we close our ears to what 
other people say. 

Unlike Star Wars, we seldom 
find in the real world an open- 
and-shut case of good versus 
evil, right versus wrong. Instead 
of things being black or white, 
there are often shades of gray in 
between. 


The environment is a good ex¬ 
ample. Everyone would like to 
breathe clean air and live in 
healthy surroundings. But 
should we close down a factory 
that is polluting the air? What 
about the jobs of people who 
work there? How would the loss 
of these jobs affect the econom¬ 
ic health of the community? 
Careful investigation of the facts 
and consideration of arguments 
on all sides may point to a solu¬ 
tion that is in everyone's best in¬ 
terest. 

Take a look at 
your own town! 

How about your own commu¬ 
nity? Is there an issue that has 
people divided on opposing 
sides? Perhaps people disagree 
about plans to build a new nu¬ 
clear power plant nearby. Or 
whether a new school or hospi¬ 
tal is needed. Or whether young 
people should be allowed to 
ride mopeds without a license. 
Or if stores should be allowed to 
open on Sunday. 


How do you stand on the issue 
(whatever it is)? Did you really 



try to understand the arguments 
given by the other side? Could 
you use more information? Can 
you fairly weigh the arguments, 
pro and con? 

Sometimes it helps to force 
yourself to understand a dif¬ 
ferent point of view. Pick a topic 
that interests both you and an¬ 
other classmate. Perhaps it is an 
issue or controversy in your own 
community. Or a national issue 
—such as President Carter's pro¬ 
posal to tax gas-guzzling cars. 
Decide where you stand on this 
issue. Then ask a classmate who 
disagrees with you to a debate. 
The catch: the debaters must ar¬ 
gue the opposite viewpoint from 
what they actually believe! This 
should help you to see that in 
most arguments and controver¬ 
sies, there's some truth on both 
sides. 

Throughout this school year, 
jS will be presenting the pros 
and cons of national issues—is¬ 
sues making news. Our aim will 
be to fairly present all major 
viewpoints. Your job will be to 
weigh the evidence—and decide 
for yourself. ☆ 
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From the 
photos, which 
games can 
kids share 
without 
knowing the 
same 
language? 





























A group of U.S. junior high 
students were lucky 
enough to visit China this 
past spring. Here are parts 
of their diaries... 

Diary, Day 1 The first thing 
we saw when we stepped off the 
plane in Peking was a giant pic¬ 
ture of Chairman Mao* over the 
terminal building doors. Then 
we noticed that men carried our 
luggage by hand all the way from 
the plane to the baggage area. 
Not one machine was used. This 
seemed strange, although we 
knew we had to get used to see¬ 
ing this kind of manual labor. 

— Walter Levin, 14. 

To us, the bus ride to the Pe¬ 
king Hotel was memorable. Bicy¬ 
cles were as thick as cars are on 
the streets back home. But no 
street lights. Trees looked like 
strange night creatures guarding 
the mysteries of China. I could 
hardly believe it and pinched 
myself. We have finally arrived in 
the capital of the People's Re¬ 
public of China !—Mike and 
Mona Yen , twins , 72. (Their fa¬ 
ther was born in China.) 

Here we are, the youngest 
group of Americans to visit 
China—16 students aged 11 to 15 
and three teachers from Colora¬ 
do Academy, outside Denver, 
Colorado. For 18 days we will 
tour Peking, Nanking, Yang- 
chow, Suchou, Shanghai, and 
Canton. We are in a different 
world and so excited we can 
hardly sleep. 

—John Mulvihill, 15. 
Diary, Day 2 Crowds of 
curious Chinese follow us every¬ 
where. Today a friend and I went 
into a small shop that sells cook¬ 
ies and candy. Suddenly the 
store was jam-packed with peo¬ 
ple, maybe 60 or 70, all the way 
out into the street. We couldn't 
turn around to leave the counter 
until a soldier came to see what 
was going on. Another time, out¬ 
side a factory, one of us started 
handing out Colorado postcards 

♦Although he died in 1976, Mao Tse-tung, is still re¬ 
vered as the father of Chinese Communism. 
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The teachers 
and students 
wore 

Colorado ski 
caps and took 
along 

postcards. If 
you went, 
what would 
you take to 
represent 
your state? 


and was almost suffocated by the 
rush of people grabbing for 
them. — Adrienne Pixley, 12. 

Diary, Day 5 Everywhere we 
go we have a warm welcome, 
usually followed by a briefing 
where rivers of jasmine tea flow. 

—Charles Niimi, 14. 
Diary, Day 7 This was our 
first commune* visit, and we 
were applauded by a number of 
old people. We learned that 
when people clap at you in 
China, it is the proper thing to 
clap back, so for about two min¬ 
utes we stood there clapping at 
each other. 

We learned that old people 
are given a lot of respect be¬ 
cause of their wisdom and expe¬ 
rience. Grandparents often have 
the final say—a kind of veto 
power. — Laura Plaut, 11. 

Diary, Day 9 We have visited 
several communes and their 
various facilities like homes for 
the aged, schools, farms, and 
workshops. We watched how 
they store cabbage so it will 
keep through the winter. Nine 
people spend six or seven hours 
every day moving the cabbage 
around so it will not spoil. 

—Susan Basch, 11. 
Diary, Day T2 We flew from 
Peking to Nanking and then trav- 

*Communes are large farm communities in which 
farmers work land owned by the government. 


eled by bus and train to Yang- 
chow, Suchou, and Shanghai. I 
liked the bus and train best be¬ 
cause we could see the coun¬ 
tryside, which was exactly the 
way I pictured China. Pigs, 
chickens, and children were run¬ 
ning around; people with point¬ 
ed hats worked in the fields. 

—Diana Nice, 14. 
Diary, Day 15 Almost every 
day we visited primary or middle 
schools. The Chinese children 
entertained us with songs and 
dances. We were relieved to see 
that Chinese students are not 
robots, as some people think, 
but appealing young individuals. 
More than once, we noticed 
some giggling in classrooms and 
bits of mischief. 

In the Chinese school system, 
students spend five years in pri¬ 
mary school starting at age 
seven. Most go on to five years in 
middle school although there 
are some 13-year-old dropouts— 
about 10 percent in one coun¬ 
tryside area we visited. Both pri¬ 
mary and middle school students 
spend eight months of the year 
in the classroom, one month in a 
farm setting and another month 
in a factory setting. They have 
two months of annual vacation. 

Chinese schools are based on 
the teachings of Chairman Mao. 
His ideas about Communism, the 


family, and personal life are 
studied everywhere. 

We were impressed by the way 
Chinese schools combine theory 
and practice—each school actu¬ 
ally manufactures light consum¬ 
er goods. —William Sims , teacher. 
Diary, Day 16 In one school 
workshop we saw students mak¬ 
ing flashing light circuits for 
truck lights. The students I talked 
with said they feel proud when 
they see a vehicle blinking its 
lights because they know they 
are the only ones making these 
circuits. — Andy Hornbrook, 13. 
Diary, Day 17 One lesson I 
learned was that the Chinese 
waste nothing. People with bas¬ 
kets follow animals to collect 
manure for fertilizer, for exam¬ 
ple. I was amazed to see wheat 
growing between the runways of 
the Nanking airport. 

— Margot McAllister, 13. 
Diary, Day 18 A highlight of 
our trip vyas a visit to a hospital 
where we saw a tumor operation 
using acupuncture for the anes¬ 
thetic. The tumor was as big as a 
baseball, yet the patient was 
awake the whole operation. 

But by the time our visit had 
ended in Canton, we realized we 
had still barely scratched the sur¬ 
face. All our new friends in 
China invited us back. We would 
all like to go.— Tom Evans , 13. ☆ 
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American 
students took 
along frisbees. 
Can you think 
of any Chinese 
games we play 
here? 

Chinese 
welcome 
people by 
clapping. How 
do we 
welcome 
people? 

All visitors 
climb China's 
Great Wall. 
Where would 
you take a 
Chinese 
visitor? 

















T 

I he woman looked up from her work. 

I She had been gathering wild grains 
ML to grind into flour. But then she 
smelled the scent of an animal close by. 
She heard it move through the tall grass. 
Behind it she heard the stealthy footsteps 
of the men who had gone hunting. 

Together they made the kill and roast¬ 
ed the meat on the rock ledge outside 
their cave home. Around the glowing 
light of the fire they cut pieces of mam¬ 
moth meat with their sharp stone knives, 
and feasted. 

"It looks like a big barbecue of a mammoth," 
said Dr. Rainer Berger excitedly. He had just dug 
up the remains of that long-ago feast. Dr. Berger 
and his students were on Santa Rosa Island, Cali¬ 
fornia. For weeks they had been carefully digging 
into the side of a cliff. 

Now they had un¬ 
covered the bones of a 
dwarf mammoth, lying 
in a fire pit. With those 
bones were stone cut¬ 
ting tools. What excites 
Dr. Berger is that those 
tools may be more than 
40,000 years old! 

Have all our ideas 
about the earliest 
Americans been 
wrong? 

Until recently, most 
experts believed that 
people first came to 
North America about 
12,000 years ago. That's 
very late in the history 
of man. The date was 


shaped into a tool. Carbon dating showed that the 
tool was between 25,000 and 32,000 years old. 

(Carbon dating measures the amount of radio,- 
active carbon in dead plants and animals. All living 
things absorb radioactive carbon from the atmo¬ 
sphere. This carbon slowly decays in dead plants 
and animals. By measuring how much is left, the 
age of the plant or animal can be told.) 

Then in 1975 the Santa Rosa "barbecue" came 
to light. The charcoal in the firepit turned out to 
be more than 40,000 years old! How much older 
isn't known, because the carbon dating methods 
can date only to 40,000 years ago. Scientists hope 
that new methods being developed will give the 
answer. 

How did the earliest Americans get here? 

Scientists long believed that people first 
came to America during one of the ice ages. At 

several times in Earth's 


WHO WERE THE 

EARLIEST 

AMERICANS? 


history, large ice sheets 
covered much of North 
America. The last ice 
age ended about 10,000 
years ago. During those 
ice ages, glaciers 
"locked up" so much 
sea water that the level 
of the oceans dropped. 
This exposed a land 
bridge connecting Asia 
and North America 
across the Bering Strait 
(see map). People 
could have crossed this 
land bridge from Asia 
to North America. 
These people didn't 
know they were doing 
anything special. Most 
likely they were simply 
hunters following the 


based upon a discovery made in 1932 in Clovis, 
New Mexico. Two beautifully shaped spear points 
were found with the butchered bones of a mam¬ 
moth. The mammoth (an ancient kind of elephant) 
was a species that died out about 12,000 years ago. 

Similar spear points and bones were later found 
at other sites throughout North America. Since 
these were the oldest evidence of human life 
found, the date of 12,000 B.P. (before present), 
took hold. Most books reported that the "Clovis 
people" were the earliest Americans. 

Today that date is no longer accepted. Amazing 
new discoveries have pushed back the date. In 
1973 Canadian scientists found a piece of 
"worked" caribou bone near the Old Crow River 
in the Yukon. The piece of bone had clearly been 


the wanderings of migratory herds of animals. 

In fact, some scientists say people may have en¬ 
tered North America at any time in the past. They 
didn't have to use a land bridge. Experts who have 
been to the Bering Strait report that in winter, 
when the water freezes over, animals and people 
can and do walk from one continent to another. 
It's possible that repeated waves of people en¬ 
tered North America at very different times. 

When did the earliest Americans arrive here? 
Today the oldest-accepted evidence suggests that 
people first came here 30,000 to 50,000 years ago. 
But anthropologists admit it is possible that even 
older evidence of human life may be found. Who 
knows, there may be evidence of people from 
120,000 years ago in your own backyard! ☆ 
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ASIA 


NORTH 

AMERICA 

('Alaska) k 


Michael Durbin 


YOURTURN 

1. Why did anthropologists think that people first came to North 
America only 12,000 years ago? 

2. If people crossed to North America on the Bering Strait land 
bridge, where did they come from? 

3. Why is so little known about the earliest Americans? 


Do you have the idea that 
ancient people looked funny — 
that perhaps they walked around 
with their arms dragging on the 
ground, and said "Uga, uga"? If 
people were in North America 
40,000 years ago, that would be 
the same time that Cromagnon 
people lived in Europe. We 
don't know much about early 
Americans, but we do know 
something about Cromagnons. 
They were tall, strong, and had 
large, well-shaped heads. Their 
braincases were larger than ours. 
A skeleton could easily be taken 
fora present-day person. This 
drawing shows what they may 
have looked like—and perhaps 
what the earliest Americans 
were like! 
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$ 2.00 

gets you 

the things 
you need 
to start 
drumming. 


For the special, low price of 
$2.00, we’ll send you the 
things you need to start 
learning how to be a 
drummer. There’s a pair 
of Ludwig’s genuine, 
solid wood drumsticks. 

A starter booklet with 
easy-to-follow steps to 
help you get started. And 
a copy of our free drum 
outfit catalog, too. 

If you’d like to become 
a drummer, fill in this 
coupon now. Send it, 
along with a $2.00 
check or money order 
(no cash or stamps) to 
Ludwig Industries 
1728 North DamenAve. 
Chicago, III. 60647 

lunuLiKq 


Name- 


Address- 
City_ 


Age 


State _ 


-Zip- 


Do you play a musical 
instrument now?- 


Which type?. 


DO YOU KNOW 


I | How to Order by Mail 


I 


DISCOVER THE JOYS OF SCHMOZZLE! 
THIS IS YOUR CHANCE. 

Send for this genuine schmozzle 
kit-all parts included. 

Only $2.98 with coupon. 


Offer good while supply lasts. 


Did you ever send for some¬ 
thing you saw in an ad? Or have 
you thought about sending for 
something? If so, you’re among 
the millions of people who have. 
Some become satisfied custom¬ 
ers, while others say they’ll never 
do it again. What makes the dif¬ 
ference? Knowing some helpful 
tips may help. 

1. Read the ad carefully. 

Make sure that what it says and 
what you think it says are the 
same. Sometimes we see what we 
want to see. For example, in the 
ad above, if you’ve always want¬ 
ed a schmozzle (whatever that is) 
and $2.98 seems reason¬ 
able-read on. You may want 
to order. However, if every 
schmozzle you’ve ever seen cost 
$50.00, BEWARE. The ad is 
probably exaggerated. 

If you have any reason to think 
the ad is phony, check it out be¬ 
fore you order. Check with the 
Better Business Bureau or 
Chamber of Commerce in the city 
where the company is located. Or 
check with your own state or local 
consumer-protection office. They 
will know if there have been com¬ 
plaints. 

It’s usually safe to order from a 
company whose name is well- 
known. Such companies did not 
make up a name just to get your 
money and then disappear in the 
night. 

2. Do your part. When you 
send in your order, write (or 
print) clearly and include all the 
information asked for. Also send 
the full amount, including post¬ 
age and tax (if any). Every year 
many orders can’t be filled be¬ 
cause they can’t be read or are 
not complete. Have a parent or 
someone else read over your writ¬ 


ing before you send it in. What 
you think is readable may look 
like scribbling to someone else. 

3. Check the total cost. If it’s a 
bargain you’re after, be sure to 
add the tax and postage to the 
advertised price before you order. 

Is it still a bargain? 

4. Never send cash with your 
order. Pay only by personal 
check, money order, or credit 
card (if the ad says credit cards 
are OK). And keep a record of 
your order. If you have to com¬ 
plain, you’ll need that record for 
proof. 

5. What if something goes 
wrong? Let’s suppose that the 
item doesn’t arrive (allow six to 
eight weeks), or you get a substi¬ 
tution, or the item is broken. 
Write to the company first. In¬ 
clude a copy of your order. (But 
keep a copy for yourself, along 
with a copy of the letter you 
write.) That’s usually all you 
need to do. Most companies don’t 
want unhappy customers, and 
will quickly clear up the problem. 

If you hit a real snag and your 
parents and/or teacher agree, 
then write to the publication 
where you saw the ad, or to: 

Direct Mail Marketing Associ¬ 
ation 

6 East 43rd Street, 

New York, NY 10017 
Or if you suspect you got tak¬ 
en, contact the Consumer Ad¬ 
vocate: 

U.S. Postal Service 
475 L’Enfant Plaza West, SW 
Washington, DC 20260 
Probably you’ll have no trouble 
with your order—if you’ve fol¬ 
lowed the tips in this article. Mil¬ 
lions of people order merchandise 
by mail, and are happy with what 
they get. * 
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QpiZlVWD 

Heroes and VSIalns 
You’ll find heroes and rftlatns a- 
plenty in this pvzzle. Can yom name 
them? See does marked by an as¬ 
terisk (*). 


ACROSS 

*1. Very bra\e : 


e or co-'aceous per¬ 


son. 

*5. Famous Ameri can frontiers- 

woman was CaSa^* - 

9. The amount of any surface. 

10. Smallest partide of matter. 

11. Sixth note of musical scale. 

*12. Hero of Texan War for Indepen¬ 
dence-Houston 

14. Order of Merit (abbr.). 

15. Estimated (abbr.). 

* 17. Benedict Arno^c to his friends. 

19. Eastbound (timetable abbr.). 

21. South America (abbr.). 

*22. Famous Wild West marks- 
woman._Oakley 

*25. Famous marsra. of Od West, 
_Masterson. 


1 

2 : 

3 

I 

k: 

5 < 

5 ; 

7 i 

3 

9 



i 

c 

10 

1 




11 

j 

k 

12 

13 


jk 

14 


15 



k 

17 






19 

20 

k 

21 

J 

kJk 

22 

23 






2 O 


28 


Ik 

29 



31 


32 


33 


t 

34 




36 




37 





de- 


28. Depart. 

29. Poetic name for —eadow. 

31. Bachelor of Arts *cc ege 

gree abbr.). 

*32. Wickedness. 

*34. Famous Sioux leader and medi¬ 
cine man, Sitting- 

*36. Frontiersman from Tennessee. 
_Crockett. 

*37. Modern-day daredevil. - 

Knievei. 


DOWN 

* 1. American patriot hanged by the 
British, Nathan- 

2. Periods of time in history. 

3. Second note of musical scale. 

4. Organization of American 
States (abbr.). 

*5. Notorious outlaw of the Old 
West, Jesse- — 

6. On or near. 

7. Middle of the day. 

8. TV’s version of the Oscar. 

13. Prefix meaning from, away, or 
off, as in_- dicate. 

16. Comes after nine. 

18. Catch a thief. 

*20. Another Western outlaw was 
_the Kid. 

22. Old. 


23. A suddenly brilliant star. 

24. Electrical engineer (abbr.). 

26. Competent, capable. 

*27. Old West hero would be one 

who ‘‘sits_in the saddle. 

*30. One of the greatest U.S. Pres¬ 
idents, _Lincoln. 

33. Roman numeral four. 

35. Ultraviolet (abbr.). 


Puzzle answers are in your teacher’s 
edition; Sept. 22 in your edition. 


iT ALWAYS HAPi>6IM5! 




YOU'RE THE ONLY ONE 

IN CLASS-" _ 

PAR-tM 


R 

C 

L 

N 

P 

M 

C 

V 

M 

T 

U 

R 

K 

E 

Y 

1 

L 

Q 

K 

B 

S 

T 

R 

C 

N 
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A 

D 

A 

M 

S 

X 

1 

D 

T 

R 

N 

T 

J 

P 

1 

H 

1 
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1 

A 

N 

F 

A 

Z 

A 

A 

P 

T 

D 
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1 

P 

Y 

B 

O 

G 

A 

K 

u 

N 

K 

A 

O 

L 

1 

N 

A 

M 

O 

E 

C 

N 

A 

R 

A 

U 

T 

D 

G 

O 

T 

N 

A 

C 

K 

R 

A 

M 

N 

E 

D 

N 

F 

R 

Y 

E 

F 

G 

F 

1 

C 

B 

C 

B 

T 

P 

O 

A 

R 

K 


L 

o 

L 

M 

F 

C 

D 

F 

A 

E 

H 

C 


Y 

N 

A 

M 

R 

E 

G 

O 

M 

I 

U 


M 

E 

X 

I 

C 

o 

R 


T 
S 
H 
G 
T 
L 
Q 
O W 
E A 


Hidden in this puzzle are the 
names of 22 countries. Read 
across, up and down, and diag- 
onally—both forward and back¬ 
ward. Answers are in your teach¬ 
er’s edition; Sept. 22 in your edi¬ 
tion of JS. 

Roger Barrett, Andy Fine 
Meadow Lake School 
Birmingham, Ml 


F 

R 

N 

L 


N 

D 

A 

B 


JS will print original puzzles no 
larger than 13 letters square. In¬ 
clude both a list and diagram of 
the answers. Mail to: JS Word 
Search, 902 Sylvan Ave., Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 



Our cartoonist would like your ideas for ‘‘It 
Always Happens!” What embarrassing, frus¬ 
trating, or idiotic situations have you found 
yourself in? Send suggestions to: ‘‘It Always 
Happens!” Junior Scholastic, 902 Sylvan 
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FACE 

FACTS. 

The problem skin years: 

■ Its a fact that your age 
has a lot to do with breakouts. 
Often, the best cure for acne is, 
simply, time. Meanwhile, there is 



What’s happening? Here’s 
where you should look. Each 
week you’ll find TV tips, history 
tidbits, plus special events to 


Cuticura. 

How to fight back: 

Cuticura helps fight 
pimples. It contains real medicine 
to control bacteria that can cause 
breakouts, and its rich lather 
gets deep down into your pores 
to clear out excess oil. 

3 A soft touch: Cuticura 
m leaves your skin soft and 
fresh thanks to its special emolli¬ 
ents. No more flaky, dry look. 



Cuticura? 
The skin care 
specialists. 


watch for “this week." 


Special Days 

Tues., Sept. 13—Rosh Hashanah 
(Jewish New Year). This begins 
year 5738 in the Hebrew calen¬ 
dar. 


This Week in History 
Sept. 14, 1814— Name this song: 
“Oh, say, can you see by the 
dawn’s early light. . . . ” Francis 
Scott Key wrote the words to our 
national anthem on this day. 
Sept. 16, 1636 —The Mas¬ 

sachusetts town of Shawmut 
changed its name to Boston. 
Wonder why? 



ML. L. ivun OurruLd 

PLUS LEATHER CASE! 


8 different school supplies and 
parts for a genuine leather case! 
Just lace up the case, put 
supplies in it, and zip! No more 
rummaging for pen or pencil. 
HURRY WHILE SUPPLY LASTS! 


KIT CONTAINS: 

• Genuine leather parts, vinyl lace 
•Ballpoint pen, pencil, eraser 

• Compass with pencil, 6” ruler 

• 2 triangles, 1 protractor 


Mail This Coupon Or For Faster Service CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-433-7110 


Sept. 21, 1897 —The New York 
Sun newspaper ran an editorial 
that said, “Yes, Virginia, there is 
a Santa Claus.” 



TV Tips 

Sat., Sept. 10 —State Fair 
America (CBS-TV) 8-10 p.m. A 
look at colorful state fairs around 
the country. 

Mon., Sept. 12 — Laugh-In 77 
(NBC-TV) 8-9 p.m. Fast-paced 
humor—first of a monthly series. 
Sun., Sept. 18— TV, Fabulous 
Fifties (NBC-TV) 9:30-11 p.m. A 
look at the TV shows Fonzy 
might have watched. 



Word Games 

Teacher : Johnny, use the word 
tackle in a sentence. 

Johnny: Anybody who sits on a 
tackle be sorry. 

David Cannizzo 
Rochester, NY 

Knock Knocks 

Guendle: Can you yodel? 
Myrtle: No. 

Guenale: Okay, knock knock. 
Myrtle: Who’s there? 

Guendle: Little old lady. 

Myrtie: Little old lady who? 

7 u endie: You just yodeled! 

Sherri Gragido 
Calumet Park, IL 



Dept. SJSD CITY — 

2808 Shamrock, 

Ft. Worth, TX 76107 STATE 



Send your jokes to: Some 
Fun. Junior Scholastic, 902 
Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ 87632. If published, you win 
a free JS button! 
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FILMS 

WHAT'S BEHIND 
THE MAGIC OF 
STAR WARS? 

How did they do it? That’s 
what you’re probably asking 
yourself if you’ve seen this sum¬ 
mer’s blockbuster movie, Star 
Wars. Those spaceships, those 
outer-space battles! Not to men¬ 
tion the robots and the Wookie. 

The answer is “special ef¬ 
fects.” If a screenplay calls for a 
tidal wave, earthquake, or any 
big-time disaster, it’s the special 
effects people who make it hap¬ 
pen. But few can build machines 
and landscapes of the future— 
and make them look as real as the 


present. John Dykstra is one of 
those few. That’s why director 
George Lucas hired him to do the 
special effects for Star War$. 

If you’re counting, there are 
over 350 special effects in Star 
Wars. Most of them were created 
at Dykstra’s workshops, Interna¬ 
tional Light and Magic (ILM for 
short). A few months ago I got 
lucky and paid a visit to ILM. 
There, on a black-draped sound : 
stage, I saw models of spaceships 
suspended from almost invisible 
wires. One ship hung before a 
small glowing screen on which a 
star field was projected. A movie 
camera, running down a track at 
about three inches per second, 
was photographing the scene. 
The camera is controlled by a 
computer, which programs each 
“take” or shot. 

Computers are a mystery to 
me, so John tried to explain. “In 
the old-time science-fiction mov¬ 
ies like Buck Rogers, the space¬ 
ships wobble and the star fields 
have a flat look. Our computer 
matches the movement of the 
star fields to the movement of the 
spaceships. This gives a deep- 
space look, and keeps the ships 
from jiggling or having a wavery 
d ark 1 ine around them 

According to John, that jiggle 
happens when a ship-plus-space 
scene is filmed at 24 frames per 
second (standard speed for movie 
filming). The camera gets rid of 
the jiggle by shooting at speeds 
up to 120 frames a second. 

Although the spaceships look 
big onscreen, they range in size 
from two to 30 feet long. To build 
them, Dykstra’s staff combined 
pieces of model kits with special 
parts they dreamed up them¬ 
selves. 

Model kits had nothing to do 
with the robots or the Wookie. 
They were played by live actors. 
Who was the model for the Woo¬ 
kie? “My dog, Indiana,’’ says 
director George Lucas. “I would 
have had her play the part, but 
she’s only five feet tall standing 
on her hind legs!” 


Over 

*5,000 in 

prizes 

Awarded Monthly 


Draw "Tippy” 

You may win one of five $995.00 Art 
SXoKhlps or any one ol seventy- 
five $10.00 cash prizes. ... 

Draw “Tippy” any size except like 
a tracinq. Use pencil. Every qualified 
entrant receives a free professional 
petimete of his drawinQ. 

^Scholarship winners will receive 
Fundamentals of Art taught by Art 
Instruction Schools, one of America s 
leadina home study art schools, uur 
objective is to find prospective stu- 
dents who appear to be properly moti 
vated and have an appreciation and 

^Ycu/r entry will be judgedin the 
month received. Prizes awarded fo 
best drawings of various subjects re¬ 
ceived from qualified entrants age 1 
and over. One $25 cash award for the 
best drawing from entrants age 12 an 
13. No drawings can be returI ?®d-Our 
students and professional artistsnot 
eligible. Contest winners will be noti¬ 
fied. Send your entry today. 

mail this_ 

art~instruction schools 
Studio 7S-2050 
500 South Fourth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 

Please enter my drawing in your 
monthly contest. (please print) 


Nam.e_ 


Occupation- 
Address.— 
City- 


__Age_ 

_Apt._ 


County- 


State 

-Zip— 
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SKILLSQKZ 


When junior high school students from Colorado visited China (see pages 8-11), they 
traveled halfway around the world. They found a country that is very different from 
the United States. Both countries are world powers. How do these M giants w compare? 
The maps and chart on these two pages give some clues. 


The two maps compare the 
area and population density of 
the U.S. and China. In both 
countries, some areas are more 
heavily populated than others. 
This is shown on the maps by the 
use of colors. Study the color 
key titled, "Persons per Square 
Mile." 

Also study the map symbols 
and distance scale. Then answer 
the following questions. Write 
the letter of the correct answer 
on the line to the left of each 
question. 

- 1. On these maps, the most 

heavily-populated areas 
are colored: (a) white; 

(b) yellow; (c) orange; 
(d) purple. 

- 2. The most heavily- 

populated area of China 
is in the: .(a) northeast; 
(b) east-southeast; (c) 
west; (d) can't tell from 
map. 

-3. The least heavily- 

populated area of China 
is in the: (a) north; (b) 
south; (c) east; (d) west. 

- 4. China: (a) is less densely 

populated than the U.S.; 
(b) is more densely pop¬ 
ulated; (c) is about the 
same in population den¬ 
sity; (d) cannot be com¬ 
pared with the U.S. 

- 5. It is about the same dis¬ 
tance from Chicago to 
Pittsburgh as it is from: 

(a) Chungking toCanton; 

(b) Wuhan to Shanghai; 

(c) Wuhan to Chung¬ 


king; (d) Sian to Nan¬ 
king. 

- 6. That distance is about: 

(a) 300 miles; (b) 400 
miles; (c) 650 miles; (d) 
800 miles. 

- 7. The same distance in ki¬ 
lometers would be 
about: (a) 600 kilome¬ 
ters; (b) 645 kilometers; 

(c) 800 kilometers; (d) 
1,000 kilometers. 

- 8. Shanghai is southeast of 

Yangchou. Pittsburgh is 
southeast of: (a) Wash¬ 
ington, DC; (b) New 
York City; (c) St. Louis; 

(d) Detroit. 

- 9. The capital city of China 

is: (a) Tientsin; (b) Can¬ 
ton; (c) Shanghai; (d) 
Peking. 

-10. All of the following Chi¬ 
nese cities are located on 
rivers except: (a) Can¬ 
ton; (b) Wuhan; (c) 
Chungking; (d) Peking. 

Use the chart to answer the 

last two questions. 

-.11. China's total population 

is: (a) one fourth as large 
as the U.S.; (b) about the 
same as the U.S.; (c) al¬ 
most four times as large 
as the U.S.; (d) six times 
as large as the U.S. 

-12. China's land area is: (a) 

slightly smaller than the 
U.S.; (b) about the same 
as the U.S.; (c) four times 
as large as the U.S.; (d) 10 
times as large as the U.S. 




























COMPARISON OF THE U.S. AND 


CHINA 


IN AREA AND POPULATION 


Boston 


Detroit 


; T'nfewYork 
(^•^Philadelphia 

^Washington, DC 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Dallas • 


PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE 


Uninhabited 


Over 250 


Harbin • 


Urumchi 


Shenyang (Mukden) 


Port Arthur-Dairen 


/Tientsin 


Yangchou 
Shanghai 


Nanking 

Suchou 

^Wuhan 

Y 


Lhasa 


Chungking 


map symbols 


® National Capital 


• Other large cities 


Rivers 


Kilometers 


DESIGN: SCHON & BARBER 






























Who Am I? 

I’ve never gotten the credit I 
should—at least from most peo¬ 
ple. I discovered the place almost 
500 years before that fellow you 
all know. But who remembers 
me? 

It all began when a sea captain 
returned with tales of a new land 
he had sighted. I decided to leave 
our home in Greenland and find 
this new land. 

My father had planned to go 
along. Exploration was in his 
blood, too. But just before we 
were ready to sail, Father fell 
while riding his horse. He took 
this as a bad omen. “This is as 
far as we go together,” he told 
me. So I went without him. 

There were about 35 men on 
our ship. The first spot where we 
cast anchor was a dreary place. 


• * 



Glaciers loomed in the distance, 
and the land looked like one flat 
rock. I named the place Flat Rock 
and sailed on. 

Our second landing was more 
promising. There we found woods 
and stretches of white sand. I 


called that place Woodland. Still 
I decided to push on. 

Finally we discovered a land 
where salmon, game, grassland, 
woods, and grapes were abun¬ 
dant. I named it Wineland. Cold 
weather was approaching, how¬ 
ever, so we built wooden houses 
for the winter. 

Come spring I returned home 
to Greenland to tell about this 
new land. I had planned to take 
my family there. But soon after I 
returned home, my father, Eric, 
died. He had founded our settle¬ 
ment in Greenland. As his eldest 
son, it was now my duty to gov¬ 
ern. 

My exploring days were over. 
But a few other men from our 
community did explore the land I 
discovered. All this happened al¬ 
most 1,000 years ago. Who am !?☆ 



IMPORTED 
SPORT SHOE 


Super Styfe ForTrackirf (^Truckin’ m 


At the Shoe Place 


Split suede over choice of nylon or vinyl. Padded tongue and collar for comfort 
Full cushioned insole for support. Sawtooth-tread rubber sole for traction. 
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York; Rich’s, Atlanta; Jordan Marsh, Boston; Burdine’s, Florida. 


PRETTY PLEASE INC. 

makes school days fun-days in 
jeans of Cone Indigo denim. 
This sturdy 100% cotton denim 
gets top grades for good looks 
and comfort. Jeans with ribbon- 
trimmed pockets in sizes 7 to 14 
regular and slim. | 

denim 


Cone makes fabrics people live in: 

I CONE MILLS I 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10018 















from your basement 


Discover the Space Stamp Col¬ 
lecting Kit. Ifs at your Post Office. 
It’s got stamps with rockets and 
spacemen and moon buggies. Plus 
everytlung you need to start a 
,« collection of your own. Like 
- 1. Over 40 stamps from all over 

the world. 2. And an album to 
put them in. 

^ (Just match 
.the stamps 
to the 

''^fl pictures 

if : tsi: 


3. An extra stamp page. For other 
space stamps you’ll find. 4. And . 
lots of gummed paper hinges. 

(That’s how collectors hold their I 
stamps in place.) 5. A book called 
the ABC’s of Stamp Collecting. With^ 
everything you need to know. 

Come take a look at all our stamp 
collecting kits. On subjects from 
sports to history to butterflies to 
animals to art. They’re $2.00 magm 
each. At your Post Office. 

And they’re all out of this Wp • 
world. . >. : tifi 










